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19. On the Simultaneous Development of Variola and Vaccinia. By MM. 
IIerarb and Bousquet. —M. IIerard having had, at the Children’s Hospital at 
Paris (whore children are so wantonly exposed to the danger of contracting 
small-pox prior to their vaccination), the opportunity of observing eighteen 
cases of the co-existence of the two diseases, he is desirous of expressing his 
opinion upon the disputed question as to the degree of influence they exert 
upon each other. 

Of these eighteen children (from twenty months to four years old) seven died; 
all these being, however, cachectic, or exhausted by prior disease. In them, the 
small-pox was rarely confluent, but it was irregular and ill developed. In the 
eleven cases which recovered, the eruption was discrete, rapid in its course, and 
unaccompanied by suppuration of the pustules, or tumefaction of the surrounding 
skin. The fever was slight, and the convalescence rapid. During this benign 
progress of these cases, the disease more than once proved very fatal to non-vacci- 
nated children. Had the vaccine acted inj uriously in the seven children who died ? 
MM. Billiot, Barthez, and Legendre answer this question in the affirmative, be¬ 
lieving the vaccination hastens the evolution of the variola, and increases the 
debility—opinions with which M. IIerard does not agree. lie also, in the 
eleven successful cases, observed no difference produced in the mode. of 
the development of the vaccine vesicle; but in the seven children who died 
from various complications the vaccine was in a very languishing condition. The 
following are the general conclusions arrived at: 1. When the two eruptions 
are developed at the same time in a healthy child, the variola is advantageously 
modified. Its progress is more rapid, and the eruption is more discrete—-taking 
on the character of varioloid. 2. Although vaccination is far from exerting the 
same effect, and especially in hospitals, on very young and diseased children, 
being innocent, it should be practiced. The danger in these cases is attributable 
to the small-pox, not to the vaccination, and is produced by complications and 
bad hygienic conditions. 3. It is not correct to say that the two eruptions 
exert a reciprocal modification. That which has the priority of invasion (not 
of infection) influences the other,but is not influenced by it; and as, in almost 
all cases, the vaccine, to become developed, must precede the variola, we may 
generally state that, in the cases where the diseases exist simultaneously, the 
vaccinia undergoes no modification .—V Union Medicate, Nos. 108, 109, 110. 

M. Bousquet states that an attentive examination of the voluminous corre¬ 
spondence of the Academic reveals the greatest discrepancy of opinion upon 
this subject. For his own part, he denies that vaccinia modifies the progress of 
small-pox advantageously; and considers it a false deduction to suppose that, be¬ 
cause vaccinia prevents variola, it must restrain its advantages when the two 
diseases meet together. According to MM. Bayer and Clerault’s statistics, of one 
hundred and eleven cases of simultaneous existence of the two diseases, twelve 
died, and M. Legendre states that nine of fifty-six died; but small-pox, unaided 
by vaccination, is not more fatal than this. Of M. Ilcrard’s eighteen cases, 
seven died, and there is no reason to agree with him that the remaining eleven 
were milder because of the vaccinia. MM. Billict and Barthez declare that 
in very young infants it increases danger ; but M. Bousquet agrees with neither 
party. Those who maintain that small-pox is rendered more discrete by vacci¬ 
nation, take only the successful cases, forgetting that, in the natural small-pox, 
the discrete exceed the confluent cases in the proportion of ten to one. 

M. Bousquet therefore denies that the two eruptions exert any reciprocal reac¬ 
tion ; and the nearer they appear together, the more independent are they of 
each other. Suppose, e. g., that the two could appear at the same hour ; then 
each would pursue its ordinary course, just as if the other were not present. 
But supposing the one eruption appears after the other, all will depend upon the 
space of time separating them. If this be only some hours, or even two or 
three days, all passes on as just stated. The case is different, when one of 
these eruptions is greatly in advance of the other. If this is not to such an 
extent to exclude, the eruptions progress together, but not in parallel. The 
most advanced always keeps its advantage, and finishes at its ordinary epoch, 
without having undergone any change in form or duration. The other follows 
it at a distance ; but after the variolous capacity of the subject has become ex- 
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hausted by the first, the second dies away. In these influences there is nothing 
direct, active, or special; they are the consequences of the faculty possessed by 
the eruptions of supplying or substituting each other. The vaccinia does not 
arrest the variola, but it is the variola that stops short in the face of the 
vaccinia; and, conversely, variola does not cut short the course of vaccinia, but 
this last interrupts its own course in presence of the variola. It is the right of 
precedence; and the more widely the two eruptions are separated, the more 
readily do they exclude each other ; while the nearer they are together, the more 
independently do they proceed. Considered in themselves, the vaccine and 
variolous virus are so little capable of destroying each other’s energy, that if 
they are mixed together, and inoculation performed with the mixture, two 
perfectly distinct eruptions are produced. Considered as regards their effects, 
we cannot say that vaccinia cures variola, or even, rigorously speaking, that it 
prevents it. It takes its place, stands in its stead, and is neither more nor less 
than a substitution. Thus, so far from explaining the operation of vaccinia by 
the supposed opposition it offers to variola, we would rather do so by the analogy 
and reciprocal action of the two diseases.— Hr it. <f’ For. Med.-Chir. Rev., April 
1849, from Bulletin de Therapeutique , tom. xxv. pp. 342-52. 

20. On the Influence of Physical Agents in Variola. By M. Serres. The 
skin is pre-eminently the seat of the variolous eruption, not so much on 
account of its structure as its external position, and consequent exposure to the 
action of the air. Thus, those portions of the skin which, by the hair covering 
them, arc somewhat protected from this influence, are those least affected by 
pustules. And if portions of the internal organs, naturally protected from the 
influence of the air, become exposed to this, no matter what their structure or 
functions may be, they also become covered with the pustules. Thus, in the 
same child, we may see the pharynx, epiglottis, and sometimes the trache.a, 
exhibiting pustules, while the oesophagus is quite free. In trichiasis, in 
protrusion of the rectum, in protrusion of the vagina or uterus, the internal 
surface, now placed in the same condition as the external, furnishes pustules 
like it. It is to the exclusion of the air that the ectrotic mode of treating 
small-pox owes its success. 

Seeing that the atmosphere produces so manifest an effect on the development 
of the pustules, we should expect that changes in its condition would not be 
without their influence. And thus it is, when we examine into the causes of 
the mortality of the disease prior to vaccination, we find that inordinate dryness 
of the air was one of the conditions most favorable to its aggravation, and thus 
whether it co-existed with an excess of cold or heat. So, too, the history of 
the epidemics of this disease shows that they have always proved more fatal in 
the dry south, than in the more humid north. During 1817-19, M. Serres 
small-pox patients were placed in small, ill-ventilated wards, which were also 
damp; but the cases of confluent small-pox manifested little severity. "When, 
however, these wards were abandoned for spacious ones situated on the fourth 
story, very dry, and looking north and south, being very hot in summer, and 
very cold in winter, the mortality became so much greater, as to lead to the 
speedy resumption of the old, damp wards on the ground floor. 

Does the same observation apply to vaccinia ; and is this why revaccination 
has been so much more successful in the north than in the south ? Brit, and 
For. Med.-Chir. Rev., from Gazette Medicate de Paris, 1848, No. 41. 

21. Nitx Vomica in Intestinal Obstructions. —It is notorious that certain ob¬ 
stinate cases of intestinal obstruction owe their difficulty to our ignorance of 
their cause; equally notorious that our practice is often empirical. In the 
“ Transactions of the Medical Society of itouliers,” Dr. Ossieur has communi¬ 
cated some valuable information concerning the use of nux vomica in such 
cases. He says it produces a degree of excitement, more or less energetic, 
where there is deficient intestinal innervation, which often restores them to 
their natural action. Assuming this—and the fact is undisputed—wc cannot 
refuse our assent to the doctrine that the medicine may act upon the muscular 
fibres of the intestines as it does on the muscles generally. In support of t_us 



